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Tne twenty-sixth annual meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction met in the Universalist church, which was well 
filled with teachers and others at an early hour. At ten o’clock 
a meeting of the directors was held, at which the President, 
THomas SHerwIin, Esq., of Boston, presented his annual re- 
port, from which it appeared that the Institute was in a highly 
prosperous condition. After the transaction of the usual busi- 
ness, the Board adjourned. 

The Institute was then called to order by the President, and 
was addressed by him as follows : 


Gentlemen of the American Institute of Instruction :— We meet 
to-day in behalf of the most important subject that can occupy the 
human mind. It is a subject of vital interest in matters of legis- 
lation, and one which should be held most precious in the eyes of 
every parent, every true patriot, every sincere philanthropist, every 
Christian. Education is the basis of success in all material in- 
terests. It alone, in some form or other, enables man to provide 
for his physical wants and conveniences; it alone transforms 
him from a brute, possessed indeed of intellectual and moral pow- 
ers yet undeveloped, into a being that embraces in his affections 
the whole animated creation, that makes the willing powers of 
nature do his bidding, points the optie tube unerringly to the 
hitherto unseen planet, and with the eye of faith looks forward to 
a glorious immortality. Indeed, may we not say that the great 
aim and object of our present existence is education? It would 
be essential to the best interests of man, were this his only state 
of being ; but in view of his future existence, its value becomes in- 
calculable. 
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For our own improvement, and for the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of physical, intellectual, and moral culture, we are now assem- 
bled. The present is the twenty-sixth anniversary of this Institute, 
and, although we think we have done something for the cause to 
which we consecrate our efforts, much yet remains to be done. 
Are we all intellectually qualified to do our work in the best 
manner? Do we thoroughly comprehend the subjects which we 
profess to teach, or is our knowledge limited to a passable ac- 
quaintance with our text-books, and those perhaps replete with 
errors? Is our own education so comprehensive, and is our judg- 
ment so matured by observation and experience, that we can duly 
estimate the relative value of the different branches of learning, 
the bearing which they have upon each other, and the tendency which 
each has to develop the mind in fair and harmonious propor- 
tions? Are we really conversant with the curious and subtile 
mechanism of the human understanding and the human heart? 
Have we a just estimation of the paramount value which should be 
assigned to moral education? Are we really aware that each 
of us should be, in some measure, a teacher of the gospel, a 
quiet emissary of Him who said, “ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not”? Are we in our own private lives 
and in all our relations with our pupils, what a good and intelligent 
parent would have his children become? THave we that hold of 
the heart strings and purse strings of the community which is essen- 
tial to the perfect performance of our work? In short, are we all 
capable, are we all honest, are we all devoted to the sacred trust 
committed to our care ? 

Unless we can return a favorable response to these and other 
questions of a similar import, our Institute and we as individuals 
have yet much work in prospect. The great business of education 
is a stern reality. It admits of no compromise with evil, no sacri- 
fice of duty. It is sublime, boundless as the human capabilities. It 
by no means, however, excludes the amenities of life ; on the con- 
trary, the sunshine of joyousness should ever pervade the teacher’s 
heart, and throw a halo of light over the scenes and occupations of 
duty ; and even in the dark hours of weariness and of disappointment, 
the rainbow hues of hope should ever announce the passing away of 
the sombre cloud. 

One object of our meetings is, to cultivate social feelings among 
teachers and between ourselves and others who may sympathize 
with us. I am confident that, in this respect, some good will result 
from this re-union. 

Gentlemen of the Institute, and others here assembled, I wel- 
come you to our anniversary, and I trust that the occasion will be 
one of improvement and of pleasure to us all. 


Rev. 8. F. Dike, of Bath, then said: 


It gives me great pleasure to rise this morning, in behalf of the 
school committee and others connected with the cause of education, 
to welcome this Institute for the first time to the city of Bath. 
We live, it is true, on a ‘‘ rock-bound coast ;’— our soil is unpro- 
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ductive, but this may be a stimulus to enterprise and energy. 
Whether it be so in our case or not, it is not for me to say. We 
cordially open our homes and our hearts to those who have 
come among us, and we trust we shall make this a pleasant meeting 
to the members of the Institute, and we know it will be a profitable 
one to us. 


The President then responded : 


Allow me, sir, in behalf of the Institute, to express our grati- 
tude to yourself and others who have been active on this occasion, 
and @o the citizens of Bath generally for their hospitality and their 
codperation. It is literally true, sir, that whatever is highly valued 
by the community, — by the parent,— is thought to be of conse- 
quence by children; and wherever a high value is set upon the 
means of education, wherever an interest is taken in the progress 
of education by the people, wherever they are watchful of the per- 
formances of the teacher, and kind in rendering him assistance, 
wherever they are in the habit of visiting schools to ascertain 
whether their children learn, and give their countenance to the little 
girls and boys as they are struggling on, there education always 
succeeds, there children always love to learn. But when the 
teacher has to toil alone, unobserved, and is considered a kind of 
necessary drudge, and nobody cares for him, his labors are very 
much in vain; he toils almost without hope, and with but little 
success. On the other hand, the very reverse of this is trae, when 
a deep interest is taken in the work by the community. 

We are welcomed to this place, and we have come on no unimpor- 
tant business. It has been said, by the Rev. Dr. Channing, | 
think, that to educate a child well, is a greater work than to elect 
a president. If by anything that we can accomplish here, at- 
tended by the most favorable auspices, as we are, We can con- 
tribute to educate one child well in the Untied States, although we 
do not make so much parade as in the election of a President, I 
believe we shall do a greater work. 

Accept, on the part of this Institute, our heartfelt thanks, and 
we hope you will have no reason to regret our meeting in your 
midst. 

The stated exercises were then opened with prayer by Rey. 
Dr. Ettinawoop, of Bath. , 

Professor B. F. Tween, of Tufts College, Somerville, Mass., 
was then introduced, who read an able lecture on ‘Zhe Claims 
of Teaching to the rank of a Distinct Profession.” We first 
inquired whether at present the business of teaching can be so 
considered. ‘The term “ profession’? was then dwelt upon, 
and the conclusion arrived at was, that teachers do not yet 
take rank with other professions, but occupy a position like 
that of a zodphyte, or a sort of connecting link between the 
mechanic and the professional man. The clergyman is exam 
ined and ordained by a council of his peers; the physician 
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receives his diploma from men of his own profession; the 
lawyer is admitted to practice by the Court, or by a vote of 
members of the bar. The teacher, on the contrary, is subject- 
ed to an examination by a committee, consisting, perhaps, of 
the village clergyman, the doctor and the lawyer, a superannu- 
ated school teacher, and one or two self-made men, who have 
distinguished themselves as wranglers in the lyceum. Thus it 
is seen that the teacher does not sustain the same rank as 
members of other professions, technically so called. 

The necessity of special training on the part of teachergwas 
shown by a comparison of the duties he is called upon to per- 
form with those of a physician, a lawyer, or a clergyman. 
Wherever a law of growth is discovered, whether in the animal 
or vegetable kingdom, it is sure to be followed by treatises on 
the best modes of culture. Farmers, cattle breeders, and hen- 
fanciers flood the market with works upon Devonshires, Suffolks 
and Shanghais. 

The lecturer then inquired whether the business of teaching 
can be made to occupy a position of equality with other profes- 
sions. The requisites in point of talent and intellectual and 
moral character as well as culture were then shown to be as 
necessary in the business of teaching as in other profes- 
sions. ‘I'he true end of education is not to impart a knowledge 
of certain processes in arithmetic and rules of grammar, to “ go 
through”’ GreEeNLEAr’s Algebra, and to parse all the “ hard 
words ” in Popr’s Essay. Children are not to be regarded as 
so many vessels, to be filled with “facts,” after the manner of 
Thomas Gradgrind and Mr. M’Choakumchild. The teacher 
who has not the true end of education in view but partially 
comprehends his mission. 

The relative importance of the teacher’s business, and that of 
the physician, clergyman or lawyer was then considered. It re- 
quires, said he, no greater exercise of skill to treat successfully a 
fractured limb than a fractious spirit, nor a steadier nerve to apply 
the scalpel to a nauseous sore and remove the proud flesh from it, 
than to probe a wounded, festering and inflamed temper, to re- 
move the proud will, to cleanse its impurities and assist nature 
in her healthy operations. The conditions of success on the 
part of teachers were then considered, which are individual 
exertion, study, availing one’s self of whatever has been 
written or said by gifted men, and an intelligent and conscien- 
tious discharge of duty in the school-room. 

In conclusion, Prof. Tweep said the community now see 
that the progress of liberal principles in government, personal 
freedom, and toleration in religion, on which our republican 
institutions rest, can only be secured by a corresponding 
progress in knowledge and virtue. They see that the in- 
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creased activity and enterprise of our day call for, nay, de- 
mand all the counteracting conservative influences of intelli- 
gence and character within our reach. Formerly, when the 
young menof our country “ lived where their fathers lived, died 
where they died,” they were so bolstered up with parental, 
domestic and social influences, as scarcely to be conscious of 
free agency, much less to feel called upon for active energy 
and firmness of purpose, to ensure the mastery in a struggle 
against temptation. Novy, our sons scarce reach their majority 
before thousands of miles lie between them and home, with all 
its kindly influences ; and we have not ceased to think of them 
as children, before they are obliged to stand alone, and unaid- 
ed wrestle against such temptations as never crossed our 
path. Let us, then, emulate the example of those who have 
faithfully and earnestly devoted themselves to the great work 
of educating the young, remembering that whatever may be 
the relative rank of the profession, a faithful discharge of its 
duties cannot fail of its reward; and that this reward is not 
exclusively personal, but that however little, a “mite” at 
least has been cast into the common treasury of, the profes- 
sion. 


“In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the place where God may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire and clean.” 


The Institute then adjourned till 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
at which hour a meeting for social intercourse was held. The 
house was again filled, and a few hours were spent in a very 
pleasant reunion, in which all seemed to enjoy themselves in a 
high degree. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Institute met in the Central Congregational Church, 
to listen to an address by Rev. G. Reynoups, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. After the preliminary exercises, the lecturer was 
introduced, and spoke upon “Zhe Moral Office of: the Teacher.’ 

His first inquiry was, How shall the intense mental activity, 
so characteristic of this age and our people, be refined and 
brought into intimate alliance with noble principles and life ? 
The destiny of education, viewed simply as a process for 
unfolding and strengthening the powers of the mind, may be 
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considered as fixed. There is a universal faith that light as well 
as liberty, knowledge as much as material comforts, justly be- 
long to every human being. Every year the popular interest 
in education increases, and sooner or jater we shall have and 
use the best means of intellectual culture which the wit of man 
can devise. But a still more important question is to be settled, 
which is, By what means shall intellectual refinement and ener- 
gy be so inwrought with noble moral faith and purposes, as to 
create and sustain a life at once pure, useful and heroic ? No 
doubt education has been the greatest blessing to this coun- 
try; and it is because it has been conducted on a larger plan 
than that of mere mental culture — because high moral aims 
have been infused through every department of education. 

The question, what the teacher has to do with the moral de- 
portment, was then considered at length. No one has a great- 
er opportunity for exerting a moral power, and thence arises 
the responsibility of the teacher to exert a moral influence. 
The bearing of the teacher has much to do with his moral pow- 
er: but his influence does not depend wholly upon this. ‘The 
relation which he establishes between himself and his pupils is 
of great importance. Every teacher should make it an object 
to study to secure the affections of his pupils. 

Sometimes, said Mr. Reynolds, bare authority should be 
made prominent; sometimes, perhaps, emulation may be used 
to stimulate a careless mind. But the less we have of these 
motives, and the more we appeal to the child’s sense of what 
is right, just and proper, the more healthy will be the influence 
of school instruction and discipline. 

But, above all, the conduct of a teacher must show that he 
reverences his own work, and will use, for its furtherance, no 
instruments but the noblest and truest. How efficaciously many 
persons are toiling to efface the hand-writing of truth from the 
young heart. Thirsting for popular applause rather than real 
success ; toiling for transient and not permanent results ; putting 
all that is brilliant and attractive in the foreground, and studi- 
ously covering up what is weak and unsound; what are these 
teaching their charge but lessons of deception, and leading them 
to value the appearance above the reality ? I instinctively shrink 
from all shams and shows in this noble cause of education. I dis- 
like all that would tempt a teacher to put his trust in outward 
props of any sort, rather than in the solid worth of his teaching. 
[ can never witness what are so appropriately called exhibitions, 
without more than doubting their utility; without feeling that 
they cost more than they are worth, that the momentary power 
they give does not compensate for the wound they inflict upon 
the teacher’s moral influence, and the temptations they offer to 
the child’s moral nature. No doubt the instructors who resort 
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to such methods, do so with the most honorable motives. But 
when we consider how much special training these exhibitions 
necessitate, how the true interests of the school are for weeks, 
and even for months, made subservient to their success ; when, 
especially, and as having direct reference to our subject, we 
remember how much dulness and ignorance must be put out of 
sight that they may succeed, and so how poor, nay, often false 
an indication they are of the real advancement of the pupils, I 
cannot understand how their use can be defended. I verily 
believe that, generally, they weaken a teacher’s moral power. 
Sometimes they must degrade the moral standard of every 
thoughtful pupil. 

Of course there are many exceptions to these remarks. 
When an exhibition shows in its face its real purpose, and so 
does no injustice to the truth, and especially when it is of an 
elocutionary character, and presupposes careful preparation, it 
is certainly innocent, and may, by awaking popular interest, 
increase a teacher’s power to do good. But, after all, as a law, 
the less the sacred cause of education has to do with shows and 
spectacles the better. And the more plainly the teacher makes 
it manifest by his whole conduct, that he intends to be loyal to 
the truth, even to his own loss, that he will not stand anywhere 
for more than his real value, that he desires that everybody 
should know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, about his teaching and its results, the more sincere will 
be the reverence which his pupils will cherish for him, and the 
more wholesome and abiding the influence which he will exert 
over them. 

On the subject of the proper estimate of the teacher’s charac- 
ter, Mr. Reynolds said, I am satisfied that nothing has warred 
more with the teacher’s usefulness, in times past, than the low 
ideas of professional character which have prevailed. What 
must have been the general conception of the office and work of 
an instructor of youth, when a genial, loving spirit, like 
Washington frving, could create that miserable effigy of a man, 
Ichabod Crane, and call it a teacher? Does it not bear witness 
to a very poor state of public feeling, when it was believed by 
too many, that he who was fit for nothing else, would do very 
well for a schoolmaster? When he who was neither strong 
enough to guide the plough, nor eloquent and learned enough to 
dignify a profession, was thought to be quite equal to holding 
the rod and teaching the elements? When many a man was 
willing to trust the education of the mind and heart of his chil- 
dren to one into whose hands he would scarcely have thought 
of committing the care of his flocks and his herds? What could 
be expected from such a state of public sentiment but medi- 
ocrity, or worse ? 
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In conclusion, Mr. R. congratulated the Institute on the 
change which has been wrought in public sentiment during 
the last few years. Said he, I welcome everything that enno- 
bles your conception of your work. I rejoice in the establish- 
ment of these Normal Schools, if for no other reason than 
because they declare that teaching is a profession, distinct and 
important, requiring its own peculiar training and discipline. I 
rejoice in the multiplication of these Teachers’ Associations, if 
they accomplish nothing else than to awaken in you a profound 
sense of professional dignity and responsibility. Let them 
justify their existence. Suffer them to exercise a beneficent 
influence upon you. I bid you foster every noble sentiment 
concerning your chosen work. Enlarge the scope of your 
duties. Feel that the solemn work entrusted to your charge is 
nothing less than the culture of the whole nature of childhood. 
And be assured that nothing beneath religious fidelity, and 
nothing short of entire consecration, will enable you to achieve, 
as you should, full success in your mission. 

At the close of the lecture, the topics presented in it were 
discussed with much animation by several gentlemen. 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, N. Y., said he agreed with the 
lecturer, so far as he went, but thought he did not go far enough. 
To show the necessity for more moral training, he stated a fact 
respecting an individual who said that he was the only one 
remaining, of thirteen young men, fitted for business at one 
academy, who had not gone down to graves of infamy. The 
necessity for making early efforts to impress the mind with 
moral sentiments was urged. The great question now is, not 
who shall instruct best in the sciences, but who shall form 
characters that will stand. 

Mr. Pierce, of Newton, expressed his approbation of the 
lecture. He regarded it as complete in its justness, lucidness 
and comprehensiveness. He was particularly pleased on 
account of its true representation of the lamentable indifference 
to the subject of moral education, in connection with our 
schools. The object of all education is, to produce in men the 
image of God—holiness. What was said on the subject of 
exhibitions, he was also much pleased with. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., liked the idea thrown out 
by the lecturer, that teachers should never grow old. It is 
impossible to reach the heart of a child, unless in teaching we 
are children. In proportion to our simplicity will be our success. 
The good effects of the social gathering in the afternoon were 
then referred to with approbation. 

Mr. Wetherell, of Amherst, Mass., thought that the duty of 
moral training did not lie with teachers, but with parents. He 
doubted whether it was in the power of teachers to make a 
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moral community. It is in vain for teachers to work, unless 
the work is also done by parents. He did not rely so much on 
the influence of teachers as Mr. Greenleaf did, and he could 
not agree with him, that if parents would do their duty, in 
training children “ in the way they should go,” there was any 
fear they would not lead moral lives. 

Mr. Greenleaf briefly responded, explaining his views still 
farther, and expressing his opinion, that, whatever parents may 
do, many may fail, in consequence of evil influences around 
them, to become good moral citizens. 

Dr. Coles, of Boston, subscribed to the general doctrine of 
the lecture ; but he thought that something more should have 
been said on the importance of physical education. He felt 
called upon to express his strong protest against many habits in 
eating and drinking, and he especially denounced the use of 
tobacco in any form by pupils, and said that he hoped the 
American Institute of Instruction would never give its counte- 
nance to any teacher who used tobacco. 

Mr. Wm. D. Swan, of Boston, then moved, that the subject 
of the lecture be laid on the table, to be taken up, for further 
discussion, to-morrow—which was agreed to; and on his motion, 
the following Committee was appointed, to nominate a list of 
officers for the ensuing year :—Messrs. Wm. D. Swan, Wm. D. 
Ticknor, and George Allen, Jr., of Boston, Mr. Woolson, of 
Portland, and Mr. J. W. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


At ten o’clock, the Institute was called to order. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass. 

Mr. Cyrus Pierce, of Newton, offered the following Reso- 
lution :—ReEsoLveD, That a Committee be appointed by the 
Chair, to consider the comparative and real merits of Webster’s 
and Worcester’s Dictionaries, in respect to definitions, orthog- 
raphy, and orthoépy, especially in their adaptation, as standard 
works, to the use of our common schools, aud to report at the 
next session of this Institute. 

The Resolution was sustaineidl by Messrs. Pierce and Weth- 
erell, of Amherst, and was opposed by Messrs. Hedges, of 
Newark, N.J., Perry, of New London, Conn., and Baker, of 
Gloucester. 

Mr. Baker moved its indefinite postponement. 

Mr. Bunker, of Nantucket, moved the previous question, 
which was sustained. 

The motion for indefinite postponement, was then carried by 
a nearly unanimous vote. 
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Professor J. G. Hoyt, of Exeter, N. H., was introduced as 
the lecturer of this forenoon. His subject was— 


THE EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS IN EDUCATION. 


Of course a comparison was necessarily instituted as to a 
great variety of topics. As to the “lost arts,” so called, he 
said he did not believe any really valuable art had ever been 
lost, though it is true that there is no power known to us by 
which the stupendous masses of rock can be moved, as they 
were moved in former ages, nor have we any instruments with 
which the copper facings of some of their works can be cut so 
smooth as they were cut by them. 

As to the works of literature, those of the ancients were, in 
a great degree, frivolous, relating to cooking and _ trifling 
questions. 

The evil effects of a misdirected education were pointed out 
in a forcible manner, and the importance of right mental and 
moral discipline to the masses in our country, was set forth and 
urged by a variety of illustrations. To show the amount of 
mental progress which has been made, a thorough investigation 
was entered into as to the difference between the former training 
in mathematics and our own. The especial fitness of mathe- 
matical studies to improve the mind was shown by the fact, that 
it requires a regular gradation in improvement and power of 
thought from the plainest propositions to the most abstruse ; also, 
in the fact that no particle of real acquisition which is ever made, 
is lost: it becomes a part of the mind itself. Other peculiar 
advantages of the study of mathematics in mental training were 
pointed out, such as that it deals with abstract truths and affords 
mental exertion without stimulating the passions or emotions. 
But the crowning excellence of mathematics is its fitness to 
induce habits of concentrated, continuous and patient thought. 
The one grand object in mental education is to teach the people 
to think. Itis, doubtless, true that there is less vicarious 
thinking now than ever before, but there are not a few who are 
content to stand in the shadow ofa great name, and * crook the 
pregnant hinges of the knee” to a great man. Not a few are 
disposed to cough when their theological or political hero happens 
to take cold. But the number of these is growing “small by 
degrees and beautifully less.” 

The good results of our Common Schools were then shown, by 
a comparison of the number of patents issued to the Free, with 
that issued to the Slave States. Of the 16,685 which have 
been issued previous to 1850, about 14,000 of them were issued 
to the Free States where Common Schools exist. Of these, New 
York has received 3,245, and Massachusetts 2,171, while 
Virginia, ‘‘ the mother of Presidents,” has received only 568. 
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The practical application of mathematics to the business of 
life was never made by the ancients, to any great extent. ‘There 
is more of science in one water-ram than the ancients ever 
applied to all their hydraulic works. It was said by the ancients 
that the plough was the gift of the gods ; but a comparison of one 
of the ancient ploughs with one of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s, 
of the present day, would not redound to the credit of celestial 
science or workmanship. 

The increasing interest in female education, is another indi- 
cation of progress. In one of the earlier Christian councils the 
question was discussed whether woman was a human creature or 
not. It was gravely decided, at last, that she was, though she 
was made to feel that there was an impassable distance between 
her and those who looked down upon her. A school for the 
education of girls was never heard of in any ancient nation. 
The traits of female character which fit them for teachers were 
spoken of, and Prof. H. said that not only were they best 
adapted to teach primary schools, but he believed that a 
majority of the Grammar Schools would be better taught and 
better governed by females than males. The governing and 
controlling influence of woman was fully expressed by Byron, 
when he said: 


Oh, Night, 
And Storm, and Darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye is woman ! 


As an educated woman can exert a great influence for good, 
so an ignorant one is a cause of great evil. Charles Wilkes said 
that the worst use you can puta man to is hanging ; but marriage 
is the worst use to which you can put an ignorant woman. It 
ought to be a capital offence for an ignorant woman to marry. 

The introduction of music is another indication of progress in 
common schools, He was a believer in Solomon, and thought 
that a rule might be enforced, if necessary, and illustrated with 
wood cuts ; but a song was better than a blow, and a fiddle was 
better than a ferule in a school. 

Mr. Pierce, at the close of the lecture, explained still further 
the reason for offering his Resolution with reference to lexicons. 
He had no design to enter into any controversy, but simply 
wished to get an able, learned and impartial report on the 
merits of the two works. 

After some matters of business, and the acceptance of invita- 
tions from the citizens of Bath, to take an excursion on the 
river this afternoon, and from Prof. Packard, to visit the 
college at Brunswick to-morrow morning, the Institute ad- 
journed. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The Institute met this afternoon, at two o’clock, and Rey. 
E. P. Weston, of Gorham, Me., was introduced as the lecturer. 
His subject was, “ The Education of our Daughters.” The 
lecture occupied something over an hour in its delivery, and was 
a production of great thoroughness and interest. The education 
of young men, said he, even if allowed to be more important — 
which he did not allow —is not attended with the same difficul- 
ties as that of young ladies. ‘They are destined for the mercan- 
tile or mechanical or professional pursuits, and their general 
course of preparation seems to have been somewhat definitely 
settled. The kind and amount of knowledge supposed necessary 
in the various employments of man, seem to have been estab- 
lished by a sort of general consent. ‘Their education is thus 
conducted with a degree of method which brings it to a definite 
result. From the nature of the case, it is otherwise with our 
daughters. Parents are not to choose for them their position 
and pursuits in life. We prepare our sons to go forth into the 
world according to their own choice or ours, with a definite course 
given them, as a merchant fits out his vessel for some particular 
port. He knows the seas that intervene, the general nature of 
the currents and winds and climes, and the demands of the 
market to which his ship is destined. Not so with our daugh- 
ters. They are to leave us for employments in life now little 
expected. We send them forth like ships upon a mighty ven- 
ture — we know not over what placid or stormy seas, to what 
friendly or hostile climate. Entrusted to others, to become their 
wealth instead of our own, how important that they be laden 
with all goodly treasures—merchandise adapted to every market ; 
the wheat and the gold that command their price in every 
clime. 

The foundation of a good education must begin in the nursery. 
It is a question of intense importance to our daughters, how they 
shall improve the years between the period of early youth and 
the period of the responsibilities of womanhood ; how they shall 
be best trained to fill the sphere which they will occupy. What 
should they become ? What elements should be wrought into 
their established characters? Those elements are suggested in 
the language of the King of Israel, “* That our daughters may 
be as corner-stones, polished after the similitude of a palace.” 
While firmness is indicated by this description, grace is also 
represented by being “ polished.” 

The female character should combine solidity and grace. We 
have, said he, no sympathy with those who would secure to their 
daughters mere accomplishments; hardly less with those who 
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would be satisfied with a rough but substantial basis. How shall 
these two be attained? As you proceed from rude society, you 
find a want of strength and of proper physical development. 
Where restraints are not imposed by artificial society, and where 
a certain amount of labor is constantly performed, a sufficient 
amount of healthful exercise is consequent, of course. But 
where young ladies are exempted from labor, by a supposed 
gentility, or neglect of exercise, the consequences are noticeable. 
In schools where young ladies are anxious to make the utmost 
progress in mental attainments, they are quite prone to neglect 
_ exercise which is productive of a sound mind and a sound 
body. 

Among the studies which young ladies should pursue, a syste- 
matic study of the laws of physical health is important. 

But, important as it is, it derives that importance, mainly, 
from its connection with the higher powers. It is sometimes 
said that woman’s sphere is that of the affections, with the idea 
included, that she has little need of the cultivation of the intel- 
lect. But the varied circumstances of woman’s condition as 
really call for high intellectual endowments as those of men. 

The course of instruction best fitted to secure a generous 
intellectual education for young ladies, was then pointed out. 
The attention, memory, judgment and reasoning powers, need 
to be educated in a well-balanced female mind; and among the 
studies to be recommended to secure their cultivation are, first, 
the mathematics—but not to an undue degree—the modern and 
ancient languages, the natural sciences, and history and 
biography. Composition was also classed among the best means 
of securing for young ladies facility in expressing their thoughts, 
whether orally or in writing. ‘Taste, or the power of appreciat- 
ing the beautiful, belongs especially to woman, and a fine taste 
is one of the essential endowments of the female character. 

The studies best adapted to improve taste, such as music, 
drawing and embroidery, should constitute a part of the instruc- 
tion of every young lady who aims to be well educated. The study 
of elegant writers, who have written purely, so far as their moral 
teachings are concerned, is an important means of improving 
the taste. The cultivation of the affections is also necessary ; 
and, if need be, they should be restrained. Too little pains are 
taken to educate this department in woman’s character. If 
books are added upon moral culture, they too often leave the 
affections untouched. If our youths but reason correctly and 
remember well, if their wits are sharp, their perceptive powers 
keen, it seems to be thought sufficient. But is it of no impor- 
tance whether our daughters shall become in feeling like Ruth 
or Jezebel, a Lydia Sigourney or a Fanny Wright? The best 
method of cultivating the affections was then dwelt upon, and the 
importance of restraining them, in some cases, insisted upon. 
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The too great love of society and of dress was also rebuked 
in proper terms, and the superiority of the Bible, as a book to 
cultivate the taste, and of the Christian religion, to purify and 
cultivate the affections, was strongly urged. 

At the close of the lecture, the Institute, by the kind invi- 
tation of the citizens of Bath, took a short excursion on the river, 
and returned at an early hour, highly pleased with the trip and 
gratefully impressed with the cheerful efforts which the good 
people were making to render the visit of the teachers one of 
pleasure as well as of profit. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Institute met again in the Central Church, at half-past 
seven, and after a voluntary on the organ and the singing of the 
song, ‘ ‘lhe happiest time is now,” in excellent style, by a Quar- 
tette Club, Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Boston, was introduced, 
who addressed the audience for an hour and a half, upon the 
subject of ‘Unconscious Tuition,” or that part of a teacher’s 
work which he does when he seems not to be doing anything at 
all. He said the central thought of his doctrine was, that the 
ultimate object of the teacher’s profession is, not the communi- 
cation of knowledge, nor even the stimulating of the knowing 
faculty, if we understand by that faculty one quite distinct from 
the believing faculty, the sensibility and the will. Education 
involves appeals to faith, feeling and volition. In any liberal or 
Christian acceptation, education is not the training of the mind, 
but the man. ‘The elements of humanity cannot be partitioned 
off like so many rooms in a dwelling or so many portions of the 
soil. One-sidedness has been the vice of all systems of edu- 
eation hitherto. 

Mr. Huntington then stated his three main propositions, which 
were: First, that there is an educating power issuing from the 
teacher, not by design, but silent and involuntary, as indispen- 
sable to his true function as any element in it ; Second, that this 
unconscious tuition takes its quality from the undermost sub- 
stance of the teacher’s character; Third, that, as it flows from 
the very spirit of the teacher’s own life—being an effluence, 
so it is an influence acting on the mind of the scholar. 

The highest thought and deepest emotion are not communi- 
cated by outward expression. Nature gives a broad hint to this 
proposition. When*she discloses any of her grandest pictures or 
sculptures, she shuts her lips. ‘ My children, be still,” that 
august schoolmistress says, before she lifts the veil from any 
majesty or splendor. If we are presumptuous enough to talk, 
she secretly rebukes our babbling. When her diapason voice 
sounds, our loquacious one must cease. Some of the deepest, 
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profoundest impressions, are made on our minds, independently 
of spoken words, by signs, influences and associations beyond 
any speech. It was said of Lord Chatham, that everybody 
thought there was something in the man even finer than his 
words. We are taught, and teach by, something that never’ 
cames into language at all. This is often the highest kind of 
teaching, and has the most effect, for the very reason that it is 
spiritual in its character, noiseless in its pretensions, and con- 
stant in its influence. ‘The moral power of the teacher’s own 
person possesses this unconscious influence. 

If we enter a number of school-rooms, we shall see a contrast 
something like this, said Mr. Huntington. In one is a personal 
presence which it will puzzle us to explain. First, there is an 
absence of all effort. Everything is done with ease, but after 
all with energy. There is no shuffling and lounging in the ease 
of manner. ‘There is dignity and determination in it. This 
teacher accomplishes his ends with singular precision. He speaks 
less by his voice than by his manner ; but his idea is caught, and 
his will promptly done. Everything is done correctly; and 
though he does not seem to be there, the business is done, and 
done remarkably well. Authority is secured, intellectual activity 
is stimulated, knowledge is got with a hearty zeal. 

Over against this, we have another who is the incarnation of 
painful and laborious straining; a constant perturbation, an 
embodied flutter, a mortal stir, an honest, human hurly-burly. 
In his personal intention, he is just as sincere as the other. In- 
deed, he tries so hard, that his boys seem to have made up their 
minds that he shall try harder yet, and not succeed after all. 
So he talks much, and multiplication of integers is only the 
multiplication of fractions. He expostulates, but these expostu- 
lations roll over the boys’ heads like bullets shot over the ice, 
and his gestures indicate nothing but despair. Ifyou ask the 
good master, How do you account for this difference? he will 
be perplexed to tell; nor will the restless one understand his 
feebleness any better. 

The Creator has established certain signs, which reveal the 
great moral secret. One of these is the temper, which issues 
bulletins that are read every day by the boys, and read cor- 
rectly. He cannot stop to analyze the impression made upon 
him, but he takes it, and it becomes a part of himself. It is 
either the dew of gentle signs, nourishing him, or it is the “ con- 
tinual dropping of avery rainy day,’ which Solomon compares 
to a contentious woman, though he probably had not a cross 
school-ma’am in his mind. 

Another instrument of this unconscious tuition is the human 
face. ‘This is the unguarded rendezvous of all the imponder- 
able couriers of the heart. The eye itself, in its royal port and 
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power, is the born prince of the school-room. Nature made the 
countenance of man to reflect the spirit of his life. The faces 
we love to look upon are those which are really beautiful; and 
they are the faces of lovely persons. No matter about Juno nor 
Apollo. Scipio said, ‘the countenances of holy men are full 
of royal power.” ‘The soul, such as it is, will shine through. 

Another of the unconscious educating forces is the voice, the 
most evanescent and fugitive of things, and yet the most reliable 
as a revealer of secrets — the voice, irrespective of what is said, 
simply as a sound, 

Another is that combination of physical signs and emotions 
which we designate in the aggregate as “‘ manners.” It was 
said that an observer could tell, in parliament, in the morning, 
which way the ministerial wind blew, by the manner in which 
Sir Robert Peel threw open the collar of his coat. It used to 
be said, among the “ old-school” gentlemen and ladies, that a 
courtly bow could not be made without a handsome stocking and 
slipper. But the principle that rules the life is the sure posture 
master. A wrong is inflicted on the school-room, for which no 
scientific attainments can be an offset, by a coarse and slov- 
enly teacher and vulgar presence, munching apples or chest- 
nuts, like a squirrel, pocketing his hands like a mummy, pro- 
jecting his heels nearer the sky than the earth, like a clown, and 
belching saliva like a member of Congress. 

After referring to the general neglect of the education of the 
imagination, Mr. Huntington passed to remark on the importance 
of this unconscious tuition to dull, stupid scholars. It is about 
all the tuition they get; all they get pleasantly, and all that 
sinks in. What a jubilee when they find a teacher who teaches 
by his looks and heart-beats and spirit! He then gave a most 
graphic description of the scenes in a school-room on certain 
days, known to teachers as days when everything seems to 
go wrong, and the spirit of mischief rules the pupils. Days 
when everything is harmonious were also described, and these 
days of depression and of elevation were represented as high and 
low water marks which show the sweep of the tidal waters within 
the teacher’s own breast. Asthe principles of the psychology 
are better known, the time may come when these special moods 
may be understood, and their return predicted with as much 
certainty as an eclipse. 

The saddest perplexity that teachers have to meet is to solve 
the question how their moral duties may be most effectually dis- 
charged. When the child’s conscience and spirit are approach- 
ed you confess the uncertainties that invest that nature. Need 
it be so? Have we no promise from God? Is there no cove- 
nant for us? Is not temptation itself subject to spiritual laws 
which we may more and more comprehend as we ascend nearer 
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to Him who “ has put all things under his feet?” What we 
daily sow we shall reap. What is in us, will out. If we mean 
to train disciples to Christian virtue we must tread the road 
ourselves. ‘The graces of Christianity must be set upon the 
breasts of the pupils by teachers who illustrate them by their own 
lives. In closing, Mr. Huntington spoke of teachers as being, 
under Christ, directors of an immortal rearing, ministers of our 
social institutions, the regulators of families, apostles to the 
church, fellow-helpers to the truth of Him who is the Father of 
all families, King over all empires, the Head of the Church.— 
“ Tf,” said he, * I heartily congratulate you on such possibilities 
and opportunities, will it be deemed a presumption that I have 
urged you to be disinterested in that friendship, wise master- 
builders, faithful apostles ?”’ 

Mr. Greenleaf, of Brooklyn, N. Y., then repeated a notice 
which the President had previously given, of a meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Education, to be 
held in New York on the last four days of August, and urged 
the attendance of members of the Institute. 

On motion by Mr. Perry, of New London, Conn., three mem- 
vers of the Institute were appointed as delegates to attend the 
ibove meeting, viz., Messrs. Perry, of New London, Tower, of 
Boston, and Wm. H. Wells, of Westfield, Mass. 

Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y., then suggested that he 


wished to have the Institute express its sympathy with those.in 
oreign lands who are engaged in general education, and offered 
he following Resolutions :-— 


Whereas, The principle of home and foreign correspondence, 
visitation and exchange, has demonstrated its utility and power, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction recognize 
in this principle a means by which all our educational interests may 
be greatly promoted. 

Resolved, That we enter into correspondence, exchange of publi- 
cations, and intercourse by delegates with kindred associations in 
the United States and foreign countries. 


Mr. Perry said, in reference to this matter, that, when 
abroad, he met with teachers in every part of Europe, and be- 
yond it, who expressed themselves willing to join with any as- 
sociation for such exchanges as the resolutions , contemplated. 
These exchanges might be at once commenced. Mr. Vatte- 
mare said to him that he would be glad to be a medium of com- 
munication in such an enterprise. 

The resolutions were then adopted, and the Institute ad- 
journed. 

20 
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THIRD DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


After the return of the members of the Institute from their 
visit to the college at Brunswick, the Institute was opened at 
ten o’clock with prayer by Rev. Mr. Phipps, of Ipswich, Mass. 
Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass., was introduced as the 
lecturer of the morning. He announced as his thesis, that 
Geometry is the foundation of learning. This is the science 
which is always taught in Nature’s school. It has been 
neglected since the invention of logarithms, but it has remained 
the foundation of all knowledge ; and no man has learned any- 
thing truly, until he has got enough of geometry to build that 
knowledge upon. 

The reverend speaker then gave the outline of his views of a 
perfect education. As the child is a will, actuating a body un- 
der the impulse of sentiment, appetite or passion, and by the 
guidance of reason, four sorts of education are requisite ; for 
the will, the body, the impulsive nature, and the reason. Intel- 
lectual training is, therefore, only one of the four indispensable 
branches of true education. 

Mr. Hill divided science into five branches, viz.: Theology, 
Psychology, History, Natural History, and Mathematics. Then, 
taking these divisions, they necessarily follow each other in the 
reverse of the order in which they are enumerated above, so 
far as relates to time. All knowledge rests upon a double ba- 
sis of perception and conception, of sensation and consciousness. 
The perceptive faculties are first developed and the conceptive 
last. The infant only perceives. He does not reason. For many 
ages geometry was made the first, and almost the only, study 
for the young. Of late years, and especially in our own coun- 
try, the science has been greatly neglected. 

The child begins to study geometry as soon as it opens its 
eyes and distinguishes a circle from a square, a chair from a 
table. Did the infant fail to learn what it does of form and 
space, it would be an idiot, and could not learn anything else. 

Mr. Hill said, the reasoning powers are the only ones called 
into play in ordinary education. ‘The child is directly taught 
only to reasonand remember. The copying of simple outlines 
should be taught in order to train the perception. Of all that 
we learn, no truths are so intimately connected with our own 
happiness as those of geometry. 

At the close of the lecture the subject was briefly discussed. 

Dr. Barnas Sears first spoke, expressing his general appro- 
bation of the lecture, though he said there were some points in 
respect to which he might not entirely agree with the lecturer. 
He was pleased at the exhibition of vigorous thinking which had 
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been made, and whether the doctrine of the lecture was true or 
not, there was enough in it to contribute to his enjoyment.— 
This world of beautiful forms might be looked upon with more 
pleasure by teachers and pupils, if what is beautiful and true 
were more often contemplated. This would train the mind to 
those elevated ideas to which all education should tend. 

Prof. A. Crosby, of Boston, also expressed his gratification at 
the manner in which the subject had been presented. He 
wished the leading principles of the lecture could be incorporated 
into our habits of thinking and feeling on the subject of educa- 
tion. He had no question that geometry was essential as one 
of the foundation studies, and had no objection that it should be 
called a corner-stone, whether it lay at the foundation of all 
studies or not. Still, there must be other corner-stones. A 
teacher of music would contend that the ear is the first medium 
of ideas, and that a child comprehends the voice of its mother, 
before it can have any idea of the forms of objects around it. 
The observation of color comes along with the observation of 
form, and without this, color would be a mere daub. 

He thought the study of forms was too much neglected in 
common schools. What idiots we should be, had we not the 
beautiful forms to study which God has thrown around us. Ey- 
ery object,—the earth, the beautiful forms of the vegetable 
world, the branches, the leaves of trees, the out-gushing foun- 
tain, the mountains and the stars rising in solemn stillness above 
us, invite to the study of geometry. 

In conclusion, Prof. Crosby expressed his entire sympathy 
with the lecturer, in his earnest labor to secure the just rights 
due to geometry in our common schools. He also urged all 
present to make themselves acquainted with the works which 
Mr. Hill had produced for the purpose of interesting the young 
in the study of geometry. 

Mr. Hill responded to the remark that a teacher of music 
would claim for it a precedence over geometry, that there is no 
science directly founded upon the sensations of color or sound. 
Music, as it relates to the ear, is an art—the art, because it is 
the highest art. He would say, then, that music was the neces- 
sary foundation of all moral culture; geometry the foundation 
of all intellectual culture. 

The Institute then proceeded to the choice of officers for the 
ensuing year, which resulted as follows : 

President—John Kingsbury, Providence, R. I. 

Vice Presidents—S. Pettes, Roxbury; Barnas Sears, New- 
ton ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston ; Horace Mann, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio ; George N. Briggs, Pittsfield ; Benjamin Greenleaf, Brad- 
ford ; Daniel Kimball, Needham; William Russell, Lancaster ; 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Conn.; William H. Wells, West- 
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field ; Dyer H. Sanborn, Hopkinton, N. H.; Alfred Greenleaf, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cyrus Pierce, West Newton; Solomon Ad- 
ams, Boston; Nathan Bishop, Boston; William D. Swan, Bos- 
ton ; Charles Northend, New Britain, Ct. ; Samuel 8. Greene, 
Providence, R. I.; Benj. Larabee, Middlebury, Vt.; Thomas 
Cushing, Jr., Boston; Rufus Putnam, Beverly ; Ariel Parish, 
Springfield ; Leander Wetherell, Amherst ; Ethan A. Andrews, 
New Britain, Ct. ; Thomas Baker, Gloucester ; John Batchelder, 
Lynn ; Daniel Leach, Providence, R. I. ; Amos Perry, New 
London, Ct.; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J.; William J. Ad- 
ams, Boston ; Worthington Hooker, New Haven, Ct. ; Zalmon 
Richards, Washington, D. C.; John D. Philbrick, New Brit- 
ain, Ct. ; John W. Bulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Samuel F. Dike, 
Bath, Me. ; Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 

Recording Secretary—D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain. 

Corresponding Secretaries—George Allen, Jr., Boston ; A. 
M. Gay, Charlestown. 

Treasurer—Wnm. D. Ticknor, Boston. 

Curators—Nathan Metcalf, Boston ; Jacob Batchelder, 
Lynn ; Samuel Swan, Boston. 

Censors—Charles J. Capen, Joseph Hale, Joshua Bates, Bos- 
ton. 
. Counsellors—Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge ; Samuel W. 
King, Lynn ; D. P. Galloup, Lowell; A. A. Gamwell, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Elbridge Smith, Cambridge ; Solomon Jenner, 
New York; F. N. Blake, Barnstable ; Charles Hutchins, Prov- 
idence, R. I.; Moses Woolson, Portland; Alpheus Crosby, 
Boston ; Calvin P. Pennell, Yellow Springs, Ohio ; Samuel John 
Pike, Lawrence. 


THIRD DAY — AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Institute met this afternoon at two o’clock and took up 
for consideration the question of the relative importance of 
the ancient classical and of scientific studies in an American 
system of education. 

Professor Alpheus Crosby, of Boston, considered the subject 
presented for consideration one of the most important that 
could be discussed, because the two classes of studies con- 
cerned have for a long time divided the attention of educa- 
tionists. In England one of the great universities gives 
prominence to, and derives its glory from classical pursuits, 
while the other, though it has not neglected the classical, has 
given prominence to mathematical and scientific pursuits. 
There is scarcely a meeting among earnest men engaged 
in the work of education, at which the question is not presented 
and the necessity of the classics urged. On the other hand 
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there are those who complain of the low state of classical edu- 
cation among us. They compare our public schools with the 
English, with Eton, Harrow and Rugby, and mourn the inabil- 
ity of our pupils to write Latin. Or they refer to the poems 
in Latin and Greek which are written at those universi- 
ties, and ask in what American college these can be pro- 
duced. 

Or they turn from the colleges to the Gymnasia of Germany, 
and pointing to the learned works sometimes produced by the 
young men, they ask, What professor is there in an American 
university who could bring forward a work like this? Others 
complain that so much time of young men, and often of young 
ladies, is given to the study of Latin and Greek. The ques- 
tion is asked, Who talks Latin now? What occasion is there 
for writing it now? But after all, those who most magnify the 
ancient classics, read the elegant translations with much more 
enjoyment and appreciation than they do the original. As 
we are beginning a new career in politics and legislation, 
should we not throw off these trammels of the European schools 
and colleges, and, letting “the dead bury their dead,” per- 
mit these dead languages to rest in peace? They some- 
times quote the Latin phrase for the burial of the Latin, ‘ re- 
quiescat in pace,” and they say, Let us map out science as 
it has been mapped out by the Great Author of matter 
and of mind ; and throwing out a prospectus like that given 
this morning, they say, So much time for the study of nature 
and its properties, so much to history and literature, and so 
much to the study of the Great Author of external nature and 
of mind. So much interest there is about these various 
questions, so much of practical discussion from these two 
armies in the field, with their earnest leaders and their enthu- 
siastic followers, and it would be strange if there should not be 
found in such an assembly as this, good knights in the cause 
of education who will take up the shield and spear and give 
battle for what they believe is the right and the true. 

Rey. Mr. Hill, of Waltham, said: Iam glad the question is 
under consideration, for 1 want to speak on the other side. 
Having given my opinions this morning on the side of mathe- 
matics, | wish to give my feelings on the classical side,—and not 
my feelings only, but my opinions ; for those who did me the hon- 
or to listen to me this morning will remember that I said that his- 
tory was one of the great divisions of human learning—the history 
of what man has done. ‘The noblest thing that man has done 
is to think, and he expresses his thoughts not only by his acts, 
but by his words. And Sailust has said, that it is not only 
praiseworthy to do well, but also praiseworthy to speak well 
concerning that which has been well done. 
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The history of human thought has been written in human 
language, and we shall only understand the progress of the 
human mind when we understand the progress of human lan- 
guage. No man knows his mother tongue until he knows all 
other languages. No man understands English well until he 
can trace back the derivation of his English words through their 
ancestry up to the earliest known language. 

The study of language throws light upon every other sci- 
ence. We have some of us had the pleasure of hearing the 
great master of Zodlogy draw an argument for the settlement 
of a question of physiology — a question of strictly zoological 
research — from an examination of the languages of mankind, 
showing that there were inherent in the languages themselves 
generic differences as well as specific differences. 

It is impossible for us in our ordinary modes of education, 
to lead every man up to the heights of each particular branch 
of study. It is impossible for a man to become in these 
days a paragon of universal learning. He may be a universal 
genius now as well as at any age. “But it has been said that 
in the nineteenth cenury, the man that would study butterflies 
has no time to study beetles. ‘The immense variety of details 
in each branch, makes each one a life-long study. Indeed, 
a priori, it must be so. The work of an Infinite Creator em- 
bodies at every atom infinite wisdom. ‘There is not an atom of 
matter but will suggest to the spirit not only life-long studies 
but such as are to last through eternity. They never can be 
exhausted because they are the workmanship of an Infinite 
Being. And it is impossible, and would not be desirable, to 
lead scholars into any high classical attainment. But we 
should not only have a good classical course of education for a 
large proportion of our young people, but we should have a 
classical spirit imbued into all our common school edycation. 
If our friend, the master of the high school at Cambridge, 
were here, we might well take up the time that was to have 
been given to Prof. Lewis’s lecture to hear him explain the use 
of theEnglish classics. By the classical spirit, he understands 
our appreciation of the beautiful in language. This we can 
introduce into common schools. Children of four or five years 
old will be interested in it. They will almost invariably ask, 
when told the name of a new object, “ Why do they call it so?” 
They have an instinctive feeling that there is a reason, and 
that our names are not arbitrarily affixed to objects. The ori- 
gin of language must have been a simple catalogue of names. 
We will include, if you please, lest I should be “taken up by 
some more learned philologist than myself, verbs among the 
original words. At any rate it is impossible for us to conceive 
of language, but as suggested by external things. Words 
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were, perhaps, attempts at the representation of things, it may 
be of the sound that a thing produces, it may be some other 
attempt; but they are the necessary results of the nature of 
the thing or of the formation of our organs. In many cases 
we cannot trace this, but in thousands we can. 

If we examine closely the sound of a word, and the spelling, and 
give the ancient pronunciation to the spelling, we can trace -the 
reason why. Why is it that sn and sm scarcely ever come together 
without referring to the nose? There is some connection, 
some drawing up together of the nose, some attempt to imitate 
a “nosing along.’ Mr. Goddard said the first time the 
word “ sneak”? was born, a man called his dog up to him, and 
the dog, instead of coming up, went off with his tail between 
his legs and his nose to the ground, and the man looked 
at him and said “ smweak.” It may be so. At any rate itis a 
curious fact that a snake is an animal that sneaks ; a snail drags 
itself along ; snarl denotes a drawling sound through the nose ; 
snuff is an article applied to the nose quite too much. So of 
many others, as snub, snuffle, snigger, snob, sneeze, snort, 
snout,— almost all refer to the nose. A child would be inter- 
ested in that fact, or any one of a thousand like it. And this 
is adapted to a common school without going into Latin and 
Greek, which are valuable adjuncts, and almost invaluable to 
those who would carry the study of philology further. 

But the question is, How much time should be devoted to 
these studies ? I think that ia this case, the English schools 
have erred. I think that time is wasted in America by those 
who use Arnold’s books. My own firm conviction upon this 
subject is, that we have erred in making this an intellectual 
exercise before the mind is adapted to it. Grammar belongs 
not to children but to adults ; it pertains to the reason. The per- 
ceptive faculties come to maturity at fifteen, the imaginative, at 
or before twenty-five ; the reason seldom comes to maturity before 
thirty. And we should take every possible subject in that 
order, teaching first the senses, and afterwards, last of all, the 
reason. 

Now, in languages, the first thing is the connection between 
the sound and the idea. It is not an original analysis of the 
structure of the language. It is simply a knowledge of the 
construction of words and of the practical mode of arranging 
sentences. ‘This is attained in reading. I have always en- 
joined the practise of rapid reading —not critical, but rapid 
reading. In this way much greater attainments can be made 
in shorter time. And not only is time saved, but a better 
insight into the spirit of language can be given than by the 
slow and critical mode given by Arnold’s works —the crit- 
ical study of short sentences. You get nothing of the spirit 
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of Latin until you have read an oration of Cicero at a single 
sitting, nor of the Greek until you read one of Demosthenes in 
the same manner. What would a child know of the English 
language, if his sole acquaintance with it arose from his careful 
study of *“* Greene’s Analysis” ? I would not have merely rapid 
reading. I would not disjoin the two methods. 


The President humorously suggested that, though the ques- 


tion under consideration had been illustrated, it was not yet 
quite demonstrated. 


Rey. Mr. Cushman, of New Castle, Me., suggested that the 
mode of acquiring a knowledge of language which Mr. Hill 
had proposed, seemed to him scarcely appropriate for the 


acquisition of Latin, though it might be so for acquiring the 
French language. 


Mr. Allen said the subject presented was large, and in some 
measure so distant, that it may be compared to the moon, which 
it is said to be difficult to measure for a suit of clothes. And 
yet there are tangible and easily visible points to the question. 
It is a question of practical bearing upon an American educa- 
tion—and I take it a good American education would be a good 
European education, and the very best European education would 
fall nothing short of a pretty good American education. The 
question is, To which do we give the most practical use, the 
greatest number of uses, and have the most frequent occasions 
for using? Language is what we use every day. We use it 
when we rise up and sit down, when we walk by the way, and 
when we lie down at night—at least the words are on our 
minds, and they exert their power upon our purposes and our 
hearts. I take it that no man who speaks the English language 
can have a perfect knowledge, or an approximation to a perfect 
knowledge of his mother tongue, without a knowledge of Latin 


at least, which is the basis of so much of what we call and use 
as the English tongue. 


I would ask by what power those men who have controlled 
mind in their own country, in different nations, have done it 
but by language? Where is the power of the pulpit and of 
the rostrum? And who are the great men that have done the 
most for this country to distinguish it from all others; who have 
done most to express its true character and the power of its 
institutions upon other countries, except those who have—as a 
general truth—been familiar with the classics? What could 
the men who came to New England have done but for the power 
of language ? 

An early acquaintance of mine,— Honest John Davis ”— 
with whom I fitted for and was in college, when he was about 
to return from his first session in Congress, went to Mr. Web- 
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ater and said: I wish to buy a few books to take home, and 
I wish your counsel. What shall I buy? Said Mr. Webster, 
“‘ Buy dictionaries ; I read dictionaries.” He did understand 
dictionaries ; and all who heard and felt the power of Mr. Web- 
ster’s demonstrative words, felt the power of the English lan- 
guage, and the effect of the use of the dictionaries that recorded 
the meaning of our own words, an acquaintance with which and 
with their original power, as they come down from classic ages, 
Mr. Webster had formed. 

What did science do for Burke? She did something; she 
did much. But the classics did much more to discipline his 
mind, and to make him the political and moral philosopher that 
he was ; and to make him, in these respects, stand out distinctly 
from other men. Mathematics were his hate, though he learned 
them some. The classics were his delight, particularly Virgil 
and the Odyssey of Homer, so often postponed to the Tliad— 
but may I not say to you, more full of beauty and of that wisdom 
which is useful in all ages? And who have been the masters 
of English literature, and remain its masters, but Milton and 
Shakspeare, who is so often supposed by the ignorant to have 
known little or nothing of the classics? But whoever reads 
his works will see that he not only read much their translations, 
but they will see that he was a much better classical scholar 
than most of those who listen to the president of a college when 
he says, “‘ hoe little scroll of parchment tibi trado.” 

Patrick Henry has been spoken of as a native orator and 
has been compared to Red Jacket, whom I have heard speak at 
a council fire with his own native eloquence, rising gently, 
modestly, with an easy dignity and grace, commencing moder- 
erately, rising higher and higher and commanding the audience 
from almost his first whisper to his loudest intonation. 

But to come back to him who was called the Red Jacket of 
our orators, (Patrick Henry) how came he by that power? If 
eloquence consists in temperament, as Dr. Beecher has said, 
he had it not; but he was educated classically. His father 
was a scholar, and under his instruction he early learned the 
classics, and they were imbedded in his mind. And although 
he may not have pursued them after he came to manhood, except 
casually, their power was in him, and the nation at this moment 
feels that power, and will feel it to the end of time. 

The President again facetiously reminded the Institute that 
the subject was not exhausted. Nothing had been said about 
Dr. Franklin, who, he believed, did not study the classics. 

Mr. Allen briefly responded that Franklin undoubtedly re- 
gretted that he did not. 

Mr. Bunker, of Nantucket, said he was too little acquainted 
with the merits of the subject to discuss it profitably. He in- 
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quired if there was not danger that the classics would fall into 
disuse and neglect at the present day, when so much more 
encouragement is given to inventive talent and to efforts for 
simplifying processes. Men are apt to direct their energies to 
that which will be most appreciated and best rewarded. The 
man who devotes himself to the classics must not hope for high 
distinction at the present day. He thought it important, there- 
fore, that special efforts should be made to prevent the classics 
from falling into contempt. If language is the great power to 
move the minds of men, then he who has most studied it is 
best fitted to do it, for he can best express thought. 

In closing, Mr. Bunker said that they who have given their 
days and nights to the study of the languages are best fitted to 
discuss this question, and he felt his own incompetence. 

Mr. Hill replied that, as Mr. Bunker had suggested that 
those should speak on the subject who have given their days 
and nights to its consideration, he would quote from a man 
(Gilbert Wakefield) who was preéminently a scholar in the 
classics, a man who spent weeks to find whether Jupiter should 
be spelled with a double p, and finally concluded that it should ; 
and afterwards always spelled it so in his works. He says: 


‘‘Happy the man who has laid deep the foundation of his 
future studies in the recesses of geometry, that ‘ purifier of the 
soul,’ as Plato calls it, and in the principles of mathematical phil- 
osophy ; compared with whose noble theories, I make no scruple 
to declare it, our classical lucubrations are but as the glimmering 
of a midnight taper to the splendors of an equatorial sun.” 


However, I think that man’s judgment was warped, and that 
in the contempt which he poured on his own study, he erred as 
much as in the devotion of his time so much to Latin. 

The question presented is one for which we have no data. 
It is mathematical; it comes: strictly within my province—the 
domain of quantity. Now we must have as many conditions as 
there are unknown quantities. In this case we have not, and 
it is impossible to say what is their relative importance, because 
they are in one sense of equal importance. ‘lo make a whole 
man he should understand everything. At least, he should 
have the spirit of each science; should understand enough of 
each to sympathize with the spirit of it. Any prejudice which 
a man feels against any science is a narrowness. A man should 
be led far enough into each science to catch its spirit, so that 
he may sympathize with those who take it up-as a speciality 
and run it on to its utmost limit. Unless a man does this he is 
apt to think that that which he has studied is the only thing 
worthy of study, which must be an error of course. We want 
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to understand the whole of God’s providence; why God put 
us here, and what for. The mere knowledge of facts is not 
science ; else an empirical law, such as Kepler’ s three laws of 
astronomy, is just as good as Sir Isaac Newton’s theory of grav- 
itation. The French definition of the aim of science is, the 
endeavor to reduce all facts into a single formula. hat is not 
the aim. I can express all the formula of astronomy without 
the slightest regard to the nature of the thing. The mere 
expression of a fact is not the science. Science is a commu- 
nion of thought with the Infinite mind. Certainly He made us 
rational beings and designed that we should communicate with 
each other; and therefore, i in one sense, language is artificial, 

and the work of sinning man; in another sense it is a divine 
work as much as the planets. ‘There is nothing low nor mean 
on earth, except what we make mean. The soul, in true com- 
munion with its Creator, is ennobled. It can behold nothing 
except as a part of the divine plan, and its aim is to understand 
that plan. But this is not the place to discuss revealed religion, 
and I may have caused a wound in the minds of some by the 
assertion I have made ; but if I were to goon I should probably 
heal it again. I make these statements not as a clergyman, 
but ‘as a man of science. 

The President said he would like to mention one fact. He 
met, a few years ago, with a gentleman who had graduated with 
considerable distinction at the great Classical College in England. 
He was then travelling as the tutor of the children of a wealthy 
family in this country, and he came in contact with one of our 
educated Yankees, who got into conversation with him, and had 
occasion to speak of History, and of Old Style and New Style. 
This very highly educated man opened his eyes widely. He 
had never heard of double dates; he did not believe there was 
such a thing as double dates. ‘The question became so serious, 
that it was referred to a clergyman, for decision. ‘That is a one- 
sided education. But he went further. We have some acquain- 
tance with the Westminster Review, but that gentleman had 
scarcely heard of the Westminster Review. The question is, Shall 
we make our boys spend six or eight or ten years in the study of 
the technicalities of the ancient languages ‘ ? They can talk their 
mother tongue very well, and where they have not been vitiated 
by contact with servants, as they are apt to be in wealthy 
families, they speak our language correctly, in imitation of their 
parents. The question is, whether we shall spend so much 
time in teaching the languages, or more in showing them what 
God has done for us in this beautiful world of ours. There is 
the single branch of science (electro-magnetism), which has 
come into existence since I have lived. How many understand 
it? Very few. Should we omit that? There is chemistry, 
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too. It is a good thing to have a potatoe boiled well ; yet, how 
many can boil it well ? 

Mr. [ill then said there was scarcely a classic author fit to be 
put into the hands of youth, or, indeed, of a man, until one has 
gone over it and struck out many passages — not mere refined 
coarseness, such as defiles Shakspeare. In Shakspeare, there 
is no impure thought, or but seldom ; but very coarse language. 
But in the ancient classics, the best of men are impure in 
thought. 

Mr. Allen said he supposed that objection, if carried out, 
would cut us off from reading the Bible. But let me speak, said 
he, of the influence of the classics in elevating the mind. Where 
do we find nobler sentiments ? where do we find them so beauti- 
fully expressed? If we refer to those men who gave being to 
our colonies and to our nation, they were all of them classic-bred, 
and most of them under the instruction of that great classic 
scholar, John Lovell, who, for more than fifty years, was at the 
head of a Latin school. And though some who were taught by 
him were compelled to say that they were brought up in the 
school of one Zyrannus, yet all admitted that they were indebted 
much to him for the instruction of their own minds, and the in- 
crease of their powers which made them useful. How often-did 
they quote, for minds that could understand them, those senti- 
ments of liberty, justice and right, and all that was magnani- 
mous in American character, showing that their own minds, in 
the seven years’ training, were imbued in the classics with those 
instructions which were still active powers, and whose influence 
they were spreading all abroad. 

I do not undervalue scientific attainments, So far from it, L 
have a great and habitual reverence for them. But for which — 
language or science —do we, as a nation, have the most use ? 
We have chemistry, to be sure, in making bread and in all the 
arts of life; but we get along with these with very little knowl- 
edge of chemistry. But the power of language, as it comes 
from the press, the pulpit, and every place where the masters of 
assemblies are, shows the power of the classics over minds well 
trained in them. 

Rev. Mr. Cushman replied to the objection made to the clas- 
sics, on account of the impurities contained in them, that there 
was enough in them which is pure that may be studied with 
profit, while the rest may be expurgated or omitted. 

As to the comparison between the Scriptures and the classics, 
there is one principle to be considered, which is, that the thing 
referred to in the Scriptures, though it may be of an impure 
character, is always spoken of in terms of condemnation; 
whereas in the classics it is approved, and is referred to for 
the very purpose of extending its influence. 
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If persons were called to vote on this question of the relative 
importance of the classics and the sciences, they would be apt 
to vote according to their own pursuits. Those who are engaged 
in commerce would point to what Lieut. Maury has done to 
represent the trade-winds and the currents of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. But lawyers, clergymen and professional men, 
on the other hand, would vote in favor of the classics. 

Education has been defined here as a cultivation of all the 
powers that God has given to an individual, and therefore it must 
include both. They are twin sisters, and must go together. 

Messrs. Hill, Crosby and Dike made a few additional sugges- 
tions, when the question was referred to the next meeting of the 
Institute, for further consideration. 

The customary resolutions of thanks to the citizens of Bath, 
to the committee of arrangements, the glee club, and the several 
railroad companies which had reduced the fares, were moved 
by Mr. Allen, of Boston, and adopted. Prof. Crosby offered the 
following resolution, which was also unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Institute be hereby presented to Thos. 
Sherwin, Esq., for the able, impartial, and happy manner in which he 
has presided over its deliberations during the past two years ; and that 
he be assured that his long-continued labors to promote the welfare of 
this Association, his deep interest in the cause of general education, as 
well as his generous sympathy and hearty céoperation with his fellow- 
teachers, whether young or old, command from every member the high- 
est esteem and most friendly regard. 


The President then said: 


Gentlemen of the Institute :—It may not be inappropriate, perhaps, 
for me to say a single word on this occasion of our parting. It de- 
mands my gratitude to all the members of this Institute, that they have 
been so lenient towards the imperfections of myself, who have presided 
over your meetings for the last two years. It is very true that we have 
had two of the most successful meetings that this Institute, now 
twenty-five years old, has ever had. 

A remarkably interesting meeting was held last year at Providence ; 
but a large share of the interest of that occasion was due to gentle- 
men of the Institute who resided there. They were the workers ; they 
prepared for our happy reception, and they greatly assisted the Presi- 
dent in his duties at that time. 

This meeting has been one of no ordinary interest. We came down 
here, hardly knowing what to expect, though we knew we had the co- 
operation and the sympathy of a few leading gentlemen of the place. 
I express my individual opinion, and I think I express that of the In- 
stitute universally, when I say that our reception has been far beyond 
what we ought to expect. Educational bodies should not make them- 
selves burdensome. We are ready to spend our time and our money 
in this cause, since we think we may, perhaps, do some good, receive 
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good imparted by others, and excite an interest in the cause of educa- 
tion among the people of the place in which we meet. The community 
in the midst of whom we assemble, may not look upon the subject in 
the same light that we do. But I must say, that, from the manifestations 
we have had in the city of Bath, we cannot doubt the deep interest of 
the citizens in the cause of education,—we cannot doubt that they 
inherit the largest share of the hospitality of the old Pilgrim Fathers, 
who came over here and struggled with the savage, and endured so 
heroically the trials which they had to suffer. 

As the thanks of the Institute have been presented to the citizens of 
this city, I speak for one,—I think I speak for all, when I say that these 
thanks consist not in words alone ; but there is something deeper, 
holier, if I may soexpress it. It is a deep feeling of gratitude flow- 
ing up from the heart. 

Gentlemen and ladies, members of the Institute, and others in- 
terested in the cause of education, I hope to meet you one year 


hence at as good a meeting,—I can hardly hope for a better,—as 
this has been. 


The President then read an invitation, tendered by the citi- 
zens of Bath, to meet in the Columbian Hall in the evening, for 
the purpose of familiar social intercourse, and an interchange of 
parting civilities. The Institute then adjourned sine die. 


[In order to make room for a full report of the proceedings 
of the American Institute, at its late session, several articles 
designed for this number of the “Teacher,” are omitted. 
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AT a meeting of the Masters of the Public Schools of the City 
of Loston, held Sept. 13th, the following preamble and resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted :— 


Whereas, Abraham Andrews, Esq., after thirty-three years 
of faithful and distinguished service, as Principal of the Bow- 
doin School in the city of Boston, has resigned his office with 
the intention of retiring from the active duties of the profession 
to which he has ever been an honor; and whereas we, the 
Principals of the Boston Public Schools, impelled by sentiments 
of high regard for Mr. Andrews, desire in an associated capa- 
city to bear testimony to his great worth and eminent service ; — 
Therefore, 


Resolved,—That, in his long and successful devotion to 
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educational pursuits in our city; in the faithful discharge for so 
many years of the responsible duties of the office of Master in 
our Public Schools; in the kindness and benevolence of his dis- 
position ; in the affability of his manners and the strictness of 
his integrity ; in his enthusiastic love of his profession, and 
ever fresh interest in the noble cause of Education, we recog- 
nize an example deserving our highest admiration,—a model,— 
worthy of our careful and most faithful imitation. 
Resolved,—That, while we regret that the pressure of 
years has prompted his retirement from his office as a colaborer 
with us, we desire that he may long enjoy a vigorous old age of 
honorable repose, sustained and solaced by the consciousness of 
past fidelity, by the cordial esteem of his fellow instructors, 
and by the faithful teacher’s best earthly recompense,—the 
grateful respect and abiding love of his numerous pupils. 
JosHua Bates, 
Committee,’ Henry WILLIAMS, Jr., 
CorNELIUS WALKER. 





















MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in Lowell, on Monday and Tuesday of Thanks- 
giving week. 

All teachers who would like accommodations with private 
families, are requested to send their names to Mr. Samuel 
Coolidge, Publisher of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Teacher,” at least 
two weeks previous to the meeting. 





NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE sixteenth Semi-Annual meeting of this Association will 
be held in South Dedham, on Thursday and Friday, the twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth days of October. 

Lectures will be delivered by 8. J. Pike, Esq., Principal of 
the High School, Lawrence; Rev. Mr. Ryder, of Roxbury, 
and Dr. Jarvis, of Dorchester. The subjects proposed for dis- 
cussion are — “* Grammar;” “¢ School Libraries ;” ‘* Should 
Prizes be recognized among the Incentives of the School-room.”’ 
Joun Wison, Sec. 








MIDDLESEX COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue fifth semi-annual meeting of the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Lowell on Friday and 
Saturday, the 26th and 27th of October. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Those already appointed will be held as follows, viz. : 
At Chelsea, Oct. 1-5. 
At Shrewsbury, “ 7-12. 
At Ashburnham, “ 15-19. 
At Rutland, 6 22-26. 
At Adams, Oct. 28, Nov. 2. 





PRIZE ESSAYS. 


Tue Massacnusetts Tracuers’ Association offers the 
following prizes for original Essays : 

To MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, for the best Essay, on 
either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. 

1. The Relation of the Common School to the State. 

2. School Supervision. 

3. The Relation which the Common School sustains to the 
College and the University. 

To the Femate Tracuers of the State, for the best Essay 
on either of the following subjects, a prize of TWENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS. 

1. Primary School Instruction, and the Methods of Teaching 
Young Children. 

2. The True Mission of the Teacher. 

3. The Objects of Common School Instruction. 

The Essays must be forwarded to the Secretary, Charles J. 
Capen, Esq., Latin School, Boston, on or before the 21st of 
October. Each Essay should be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name of the writer. The envelopes ac- 
companying unsuccessful Essays will not be opened. The 
prizes will be awarded by an impartial committee ; but no prize 
will be awarded to an Essay that is not deemed worthy of one. 

The successful Essays will be regarded as the property of 
the Association. 

Jostan A. Stearns, President. 

Boston, June 18th, 1855. 





